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“Eternal memory to Frederick Engels, the great 
champion and teacher of the proletariat.” 


Lenin. 


BY 
MICK JENKINS 
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At a time when the see of Marx and Engels are triumphing 
throughout the world and being given living reality in the colossal 
constructive achievements of the Soviet Union, the People’s 
Democracies, and the Chinese People’s Republic, it is fitting that 
this pamphlet should remind us of the immense contribution to 
working class theory and practice made by Frederick Engels. 


I am especially glad to commend it because it deals so ably 
with his life in Manchester, the town where I myself first learned 
to hate the capitalist system and all it stands for, and whose working 
class gave me, as it gave Engels, an undying confidence that my 
class will before long end capitalism and begin the building of 
Socialism. 


When we read this pamphlet, think of the position of the world 
working class movement when Engels was connected with 
Manchester, and then compare it with to-day, we can only marvel 
at the faith in the working class, the profound understanding of 
social and economic forces, and the courage in face of what seemed 
insuperable odds, which enabled Marx and Engels to carry through 
their historic work and so lay the foundation for the mighty 
advances which have taken place throughout the world. 


In our struggle to-day for better living standards, national 
independence, a lasting peace and a Socialist Britain, we are con- 
fident of victory because we have seen since Engels’ time many 
new proofs of the truth of what he wrote when he referred to 


... The peculiar courage of the English. . . This 
obstinate, unconquerable courage of men who surrender to 
force only when all resistance would be aimless and unmean- 
ing . . . People who endure so much to bend one single 
bourgeois will be able to break the power of the whole 
bourgeoisie.” 


HARRY POLLITT. 
16.4.51. 


FREDERICK -@NGELS 
THE MAN—HIS LIFE—HIS WORK 


“The name and life of Engels should be known to every worker.” 
Lenin. 


Manchester makes claim to many great men associated with its world fame 
as an industrial and cultural centre. Manchester has rightly recognised many of 
its sons, and men who made the town their home, but Manchester has still to 
recognise one of the greatest men history has yet seen and who rendered his 
adopted home town a service which must never be forgotten. That man was 
Frederick Engels, the man who collaborated with Karl Marx in founding Modern 
Scientific Socialism. 


In December, 1842, twenty-two-year-old Frederick Engels set foot in 
Manchester, then teeming with life and struggle, throbbing with industrial activity, 
Manchester that was becoming famous in all corners of the world, its cotton 
products known in every country. 


It was the Manchester that only a few years earlier, in 1838, had after twenty 
years of great struggle—with its mass petitions, great demonstrations of marching 
tens of thousands—won self-Government and with it freedom from the Sir Oswald 
Mosley of that day, from the Tory Squire, the parson, and the Feudal Courts, 
and that could still recollect the massacre of the 16th of August, 1819—Peterloo. 


Manchester had already become the centre of the new capitalist factory 
system, of an industry transformed by steam and machinery. It was the birthplace 
of large-scale capitalism and of the modern proletariat, the first great factory 
town any country had ever known. It already had the first passenger railway, 
the Manchester-Liverpool (1830). The town had already experienced great class 
movements. It knew the teachings of Robert Owen. The Great Chartist move- 
ment held its monster demonstrations on Kersal Moor and in December, 1842, 
the workers of Manchester were still stirred by the Great General Strike and 
the “plug” riots, when striking workers pulled the plugs out of the boilers in the 
cotton factories. No wonder then that this great centre of working class activity 
should attract one of the founders of Modern Scientific Socialism and become the 
practical laboratory in which some of the basic ideas of Marxism were discovered 
and developed. 


Frederick Engels was born on the 28th November, 1820, in the town of 
Barmen—“the Manchester of Germany”—the eldest of eight children. His father 
was a cotton manufacturer in quite a big way with interests in Manchester and 
elsewhere. The house in which Engels was brought up had a definitely religious 
atmosphere, his father being a strictly orthodox man who tried to instil into his 
children his own beliefs. Of Frederick, when he was only fifteen, his father wrote, 
“he does not seem to be learning implicit obedience even from the fear of 
chastisement,” and again, “ ... I am often troubled over this son of ours who 
is otherwise so full of promise.” 


As a child and youth the young Frederick had opportunity to see the real 
nature of the factory system and its effects on the workers. To and from school 
he had to pass the factories, where children of six “breathed in more smoke 
and dust than oxygen”—and the workers’ dwellings where many lived in conditions 
worse than animals. His family intended him to study law and to enter the civil 
service. This did not fit in with the physical make-up and temperament of the 
young Engels, who liked to read. and to write. Indeed he wrote a great deal 
as a young man under the name of Frederick Oswald, newspapers and magazines 
published much of his work. In spite of his difficulties with his family he was 
not unhappy, as his writings of this early period and his letters to his sister show. 


He had a bent for languages, was interested in music and was a member 
of a choral society. He liked fencing, riding and swimming. His persistent 
reading and searching, his constant contact with new opinions, brought him early 
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into touch with the vigorous discussions on philosophy then taking place in 
German intellectual life. He left school before his final examinations and in an 
effort to reconcile his parents, he spent one year in his father’s business. He then 
spent two years in Bremen and worked in the export business of a friend of his 
father’s. Here he saw more of capitalism. 


In the Autumn of 1841 he went to Berlin—a University town—there to join 
the artillery as a volunteer, determined to serve his year in the army. Berlin was 
full of experience and new ideas for the young Engels, he read a great deal, 
particularly novels dealing with the workimg class, with social problems and 
struggles. Here he met full-blooded socialist ideas and learned of Communism. 
The pictures of poverty presented by his reading and the new socialist ideas 
made a very deep impression on him, especially when they were related to his 
childhood memories of the industrial conditions of his home town and area. 


During 1842 big struggles were taking place in the Lancashire cotton industry, 
culminating in the Lancashire General Strike of that year. Engels was keenly 
interested. To see at first hand the great industrial area of Lancashire, to see 
how the workers lived, to study their economic and social conditions, above all 
to be in the storm centre of the class struggle—all this had a magnetic attraction 
for him. His father’s factory in Manchester offered him the chance of a lifetime. 
He resolved to visit Manchester on the completion of his military service. Engels 
left his home town at the end of November, 1842, for his father’s firm of Ermen 
& Engels in Manchester. 


The journey was undertaken to complete a commercial training as an 
apprenticeship to a business career. In fact it commenced an apprenticeship to 
communism and a life-long partnership in the elaboration of Communist Theory 
and Practice and the daily leadership of the workers’ struggles for emancipation 
in all parts of the world. It was on this journey that he first met Karl Marx who 
was then editing the Rheinische Zeitung in Cologne, a meeting that would not 
offer a hint of the close and life-long collaboration which was to follow. 


Engels was deeply impressed by the great social and political struggles taking 
place in Manchester and England. He was violently indignant at the ruthless 
exploitation of the working class, at the brutal selfishness of the rising capitalist 
class. Himself young, vigorous and enthusiastic for the cause of communism, 
essentially a man of action, he came rapidly to the conclusion that the great 
battles for emancipation were about to take place in England, the home of 
modern industry, the country of the most developed working class, and of the 
fiercest class struggle, and that these battles would lead to Socialism. 


With these thoughts dominating his mind he threw himself with characteristic 
energy into studying life and conditions in Manchester. He visited mills, talked to 
manufacturers and business men, took an active part in his father’s business, 
studied the social and political life of the city and in a measure took part in it. 
Above all he got to know the working class of Manchester and the surrounding 
district. Manchester provided plenty of “meat” and food for thought for the 
observant economist, in the great Chartist Movement, the Trade Union organisa- 
tion, the developing Co-operative organisation, and the great agitations and 
struggles for the limitation of child labour, for the ten hour day, and for wage 
increases. 


Engels was deeply impressed by the virile political life and activity of the 
working class of Manchester. He regularly attended the big political meetings in 
Lancashire, to listen to the lectures and speeches of leading politicians. He was 
impressed by the numbers of people reading newspapers, attending meetings, 
belonging to some organisation or other. As a result he came more and more 
to recognise the decisive role economic conditions played in the modern world, 
and that it was out of these economic conditions. that class antagonisms arose, 
which in turn gave rise to political parties representing class interests. 


Through his observations and studies he came to know Manchester as 
intimately as his own native town, more intimately than most of its own residents 
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knew it. So well did he know Manchester that he could write of it in 1844, 
“The town itself is peculiarly built, so that a person may live in it for years, 
and go m and out daily without coming into contact with a working peoples’ 
quarter or even with workers, that is, so long as he confines himself to his business 
or to pleasure walks,” or, “I have never seen so systematic a shutting out of 
the working class from the thorough-fares, so tender a concealment of everything 
-which might affront the eye and the nerves of the bourgeoisie, as in Manchester.” 
And again, ‘So, for instance, Deansgate, which leads from the Old Church directly 
southward, is lined first with mills and warehouses, then with second rate shops 
which grow dirtier and more interrupted by beerhouses and gin palaces the 
farther one goes, until at the southern end the appearance of the shops leaves 
no doubt that workers and workers only are their customers.” 


Engels tells of the indescribable housing conditions of Manchester, “it is 
impossible to convey an idea” of the terrible overcrowding, the filth and dirt, the 
crowding of dwellings till there is not an inch of ground not built upon. His 
vivid description of conditions, in areas now known to us as Red Bank and 
Collyhurst, both sides of the River Irk, is enough to make one’s hair stand on 
end. “This whole collection of cattle-sheds for human beings,” “ . a planless, 
knotted chaos of houses, more or less on the verge of uninhabitableness, whose 
unclean interiors fully correspond with their filthy external surroundings. And 
how could the people be clean with no proper opportunity for satisfying the most 
natural and ordinary wants?” 


To know Manchester’s housing conditions, “this Hell upon Earth,” Engels 
did not need Government reports and Blue Books—Hulme. Ardwick, Medlock, 
Ancoats, he knew better than those who had been born in these areas and never 
left them. “Such is the Old Town of Manchester, and on re-reading my descrip- 
tion, I am forced to admit that instead of being exaggerated, it is far from black 
enough to convey a true impression of the filth, ruin and uninhabitableness, the 
defiance of all considerations of cleanliness, ventilation, and health which 
characterise the construction of this single district, containing at least twenty to 
thirty thousand inhabitants. And such a district exists in the heart of the second 
city of England, the first manufacturing city of the world.” 


The new town of Manchester was no better. “If we briefly formulate the 
result of our wanderings, we must admit that 350,000 working people of 
Manchester and its environs live, almost all of them, in wretched, damp. filthy 
cottages, that the streets which surround them are usually in the most miserable 
and filthy condition, laid out without the slightest reference to ventilation, with 
reference solely to the profit secured by the contractor.” “Everything which here 
arouses horror and indignation is of recent origin, belongs to the industrial epoch.” 


Writing nearly fifty years later in 1892 in the preface to the first English 
edition of CONDITION OF THE WORKING CLASS IN ENGLAND IN 1844, 
he says. “ ... the most crying abuses described in this book have either dis- 
appeared or have been made less conspicuous... But what of that? Whole 
districts which in 1844 I could describe as almost idyllic, have now. with the 
growth of the towns, fallen into the same state of dilapidation, discomfort and 
misery.” 

We could repeat that statement to-day nearly sixty years later! 


CONDITION OF THE WORKING 
CLASS IN ENGLAND IN 1844 


“This book ... is one of the best in the socialist literature 
of the world.” 
Lenin. 


On this first visit Engels spent nearly two years in Manchester. In addition 
to working in his father’s business he devoted himself to a thorough study of 
the working class, the class relations of parties, and the Chartists. He became 
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personally acquainted with labour leaders, manufacturers, and Chartist leaders. 
He went to meetings and lectures, and visited the workers in their homes. He 
observed their conditions in the factories. He studied Government reports and 
reports of the local Medical Officer of Health, read the newspapers and all the 
political and economic literature he could find. The fruit of all this was his book 
“CONDITION OF THE WORKING CLASS IN ENGLAND IN 1844,” first 


published in Germany in 1845. The book was a terrible indictment of British 
Capitalism. 


Its readability and freshness remain the same to-day as when it was first 
written over 100 years ago. His vivid description of the life, the conditions and 
the struggle of the working class, especially of Manchester and district makes 
an indelible impression upon the reader. In all the 300 pages there is never a word 
of blame to the workers for the terrible conditions he describes. Even when 
recording the horrifying conditions and almost sub-human standards of the Irish 
immigrants in Manchester and other industrial cities he blamed capitalism and 
society, sometimes defending the most bestial drunkenness of the Irish, “What 
else should he do?” “How can society blame him. . .” His admiration for the 
English working class, his sympathy and understanding, his solidarity and unity 
with them is expressed in the following moving dedication which he included (in 
English) in the first edition of his book in 1845 and which is published here for 
the first time in this country. 


TO THE WORKING CLASSES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Working Men, 


To you I dedicate a work, in which I have tried to lay before my German 
Countrymen a faithful picture of your condition, of your sufferings and struggles, 
of your hopes and prospects. I have lived long enough amidst you to know some- 
thing about your circumstances; I have devoted to their knowledge my most serious 
attention, I have studied the various official and non-official documents as far 
as I was able to get hold of them—I have not been satisfied with this, I wanted 
more than a mere abstract knowledge of my subject, I wanted to see you in your 
own homes, to observe you in your everyday life, to chat with you on your 
condition and grievances, to witness your struggles against the social and political 
power of your oppressors. I have done so: I forsook the company and the dinner- 
parties, the port-wine and champagne of the middle-classes*, and devoted my 
leisure-hours almost exclusively to the intercourse with plain Working Men; 1 
am both glad and proud of having done so. Glad, because thus I was induced 
to spend many a happy hour in obtaining a knowledge of the realities of life— 
many an hour, which else would have been wasted in fashionable talk and tire- 
some etiquette; proud, because thus I got an opportunity of doing justice to an 
oppressed and calumniated class of men who with all their faults and under all 
the disadvantages of their situation, yet command the respect of every one but an 
English money-monger, proud, too, because thus I was placed in a position to 
save the English people from the growing contempt which on the continent has 
been the necessary consequences of the brutally selfish policy and general 
behaviour of your ruling middle-class. 


Having, at the same time, ample opportunity to watch the middle-classes, 
your opponents, I soon came to the conclusion that you are right, perfectly 
right in expecting no support whatever from them. Their interest is diametrically 
opposed to yours, though they always will try to maintain the contrary and to 
make you believe in their most hearty sympathy with your fates. Their doings 
give them the lie. I hope to have collected more than sufficient evidence of the 
fact, that—be their words what they please—the middle-classes intend in reality 
nothing else but to enrich themselves by your labour while they can sell its 
produce, and to abandon you to starvation as soon as they cannot make a profit 
by this indirect trade in human flesh. What have they done to prove their pro- 


* By middle-classes is meant the industrial bourgeoisie, i.e., between the landed 
aristocracy and the Proletariat—M.J. 
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fessed goodwill towards you? Have they done more than paying the expenses 
of half-a-dozen commissions of enquiry, whose voluminous reports are damned 
to everlasting slumber among heaps of waste paper on the shelves of the Home 
Office? Have they even done as much as to compile from those rotting blue- 
books a single readable book from which everybody might easily get some informa- 
tion on the condition of the great majority of “freeborn Britons?” Not they 
indeed, those are things they do not like to speak of—they have left it to a 
foreigner to inform the civilised world of the degrading situation you have to 
ive in. 


A Foreigner to them, not to you, I hope. Though my English may not be 
pure, yet, 1 hope, you will find it plain English. No working man in England— 
nor in France, either, by-the-bye—ever treat me as a foreigner. With the greatest 
of pleasure I observed you to be free from that blasting curse, national prejudice 
and national pride, which after all means nothing but wholesale selfishness—tI 
observed you to sympathise with everyone who earnestly applies his powers to 
human progress—may he be an Englishman or not—to admire everything great 
and good, whether nursed on your native soil or not—I found you to be more 
than mere Englishmen, members of a single. isolated nation. I found you to be 
MEN, members of the great and universal family of Mankind, who know their 
interest and that of all the human race to be the same. And as such, as members 
of this Family of “One and Indivisible’’ Mankind, as Human Beings in the most 
emphatical meaning of the word, as such I, and many others on the Continent, 
hail your progress in every direction and wish you speedy success.—Go on then, 
as you have hitherto. Much remains to be undergone; be firm, be undaunted— 
your success is certain, and no step you will have to take in your onward march, 
will be lost to our common cause, the cause of Humanity! 


Barmen, FRIEDRICH ENGELS. 
March 15th, 1845. 


“CONDITION OF THE WORKING CLASS, 1844” was the first book on 
political economy written from a socialist point of view. It was not merely an 
accurate and authentic description of the life of the working class, of the exploita- 
tion of the workers and the struggle between them and the capitalists, it was 
more. For the first time the working class of the world and the British working 
class in particular was shown that they were not a hopeless suffering class. The 
very exploitation they endured inevitably drove them forward to daily struggle 
in defence of their interests, drove to elementary class organisations like Trade 
Unions, and towards class consciousness and the formation of a class political 
party, leading the working class to Socialism. 


Frederick Engels was the first to formulate this revolutionary idea (now 
accepted by tens of millions) and to declare that Socialism was inevitable and 
would be brought about more quickly once it became the aim of the daily 
struggle of the working class. This great truth runs like a thread through the 
entire book, passage after passage demonstrates this “ . in general, all the 
workers employed in manufacture are won for one form or the other of resistance 
to capital and bourgeoisie; and all are united upon this point, that they, as 
working men. a title of which they are proud, and which is the usual form of 
address in Chartist meetings, form a separate class, with separate interests and 
principles, with a separate way of looking at things in contrast with that of all 
property owners; and that in this class reposes the strength and the capacity of 
development of the nation.” “The factory operatives, and especially those of the 
cotton district, form the nucleus of the labour movement. Lancashire, and 
especially Manchester, is the seat of the most powerful Unions, the central point 
of Chartism, the place which numbers most Socialists.” 


He clearly saw the role and the doom of the English capitalist class. “There 
is nothing to be done with the bourgeois; he is essentially conservative in however 
liberal a guise, his interest is bound up with that of the property holding class, 
he is dead to all active movement; he is losing his position in the forefront of 
England’s historical development. The workers are taking his place, in rightful 
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claim first, then in fact.” “Yet it is precisely the other, the people, the proletariat, 
which is by far the more important for the future of England.” 


This belief that capitalism in England must give way to Socialism was 
strengthened as the years went by. In 1885 reviewing the 40 years history of the 
English working class since his book was first published, he says, “England was 
to be the one great manufacturing centre of an agricultural world.” ‘Everything 
was made subordinate to one end, but that end of the utmost importance to the 
manufacturing capitalist: the cheapening of all raw produce, and especially of 
the means of living of the working class; the reduction of the cost of raw material, 
and the keeping down—if not as yet the bringing down—of wages. England was 
to become the ‘workshop of the world’; all other countries were to become for 
England what Ireland already was,—markets for her manufactured goods, supply- 
ing her in return with raw materials and food. England, the great manufacturing 
centre of an agricultural world, with an ever-increasing number of corn and 
cotton growing Irelands revolving around her, the industrial sun. What a glorious 
prospect!” “And the actual fact is that this assumption has turned out to be a pure 
delusion.” After describing the rise of industrial capitalism in other countries 
—France, Belgium, Germany, America, “even Russia,” he asks, “How will it be 
when Continental, and especially American, goods flow in in ever-increasing 
quantities—-when the predominating share, still held by British manufacturers, 
will become reduced from year to year? Answer, Free Trade, thou universal 
panacea.” 


These words were written over 100 years ago. They reveal a masterly grasp 
of the underlying social forces at work in capitalist society and constitute a remark- 
able prophecy! True, in his preface to the first English edition in 1892 he explains 
—“T have taken care not to strike out of the text the many prophecies, amongst 
others that of an imminent social revolution in England, which my youthful 
ardour induced me to venture upon.” Saying that International Socialism had 
developed as a science, he adds, “My book represents one of the phases of its 
embryonic development.” His studies and searchings into the capitalist society of 
that day did more—it made Engels a communist. 


Writing in another connection he says, “While living in Manchester I was 
made painfully aware that economic factors, hitherto assigned an insignificant 
role or no role at all by historians, were, at least under modern conditions, a 
decisive power in the world; that they were the cause of contemporary class 
antagonisms; that in lands where, on account of great industrial developments (as 
in England), these antagonisms have come into the open, they are creating a new 
political party, fresh party struggles, and, consequently, are completely changing 
the face of political life.” 


The book will forever remain a classic of Socialist literature; as a picture 
of the conditions of the working class of the early period of capitalism it cannot 
be surpassed. It will always be a book of major importance for the worker, 
young or old, searching for the truth about capitalism. 


ERMEN AND ENGELS 


... there can be few parallels to the case of Frederick 
Engels, who for 20 years pursued a distasteful business career 
in Manchester, in order that he might support Karl Marx. . .” 

Manchester Guardian Editorial, 27.12.1913. 


In November, 1850, Engels finally settled in Manchester after nearly six 
years of revolutionary activity on the continent, during which he participated as 
an officer in the armed struggles of 1848 and 1849 for a democratic constitution 
in Germany. Engels decided to return to Manchester and his father’s business 
because he realised (as did his friend, Marx) that the further study and elaboration 
of the main ideas of communism embodied in the Communist Manifesto, could 
not be done in spare time. He or Marx must devote his whole time to this work 
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and Engels believed that Marx was better fitted for the job. Therefore at the age 
of 30 a steeled self-disciplined revolutionary, he went into a business he hated in 


order to earn a living for Marx and his family so that the scientific foundations 
of communism could be laid. 


In spite of his devotion to the workers of Manchester, Engels did not like 
the place; in the course of a letter to Julian Harney, the Chartist leader, he 
describes Manchester as a city “which changes water into stinking slops.” Harney 
replies, “I am not surprised at your strong words about Manchester. It is a 


damned filthy hole. I would rather be hanged in London than die a natural 
death in Manchester.” 


Work in the business was hard and exacting. The firm of Ermen & Engels 
(now part of the English Sewing Cotton Co.) were Cotton Spinners, thread manu- 
facturers and bleachers, with mills, warehouses and offices in Manchester, Salford. 
Eccles and Bolton. From legal documents we have been able to examine (by the 
courtesy of Messrs. Aston Harwood, San Garde & Green, Solicitors, Manchester), 
we learn that Engels at first worked as a “corresponding clerk and general 
assistant.” His contract demanded that he “shall duly observe lawful directions 
of Godfrey Ermen . . . devote whole time attention to the employment aforesaid 
and shall not engage in any other employment or business. Shall keep time and 
regular accounts . . . All payments, receipts, sales orders, transactions, matters 
and beings.” Godfrey Ermen, for his part “shall pay unto the said Frederick 
Engels the yearly salary of one hundred pounds per annum... And also as a 
further remuneration . . . a sum equal in amount to a percentage of ten pounds 
in every one hundred pounds of the profits” after rents, wages, salaries, taxes, 
repair insurances, royalties, premiums, inventions, have been met. 


On June 30th, 1864, articles of Partnership were signed. Following the death 
of Engels’ father in 1860, and after difficulties with his brothers and other members 
of his family, £10,000 was left in the business for him. This made possible a 
larger income—20% of the profits apart from other income from the business. 
It also made possible his eventua} withdrawal from the business. from which he 
severed his connection in July, 1869. Earlier in that year he had withdrawn £7,500 
and the final agreement gave him a further £4,964 16s. 4d. which included the 
continued use of his name for a further five years. 


The office and warehouse of the firm at which Engels worked was at 7, 
Southgate, Deansgate. He disliked the work intensely. He spoke contemptuously 
of hunting for customers on the “confounded” exchange and declared that the 
business is demoralising. “I have no dearer wish than to be released from this 
damn business...” he complained to Marx in 1857. “... I have to sweat 
until 8 o’clock in the office every day and not finish my supper before ten o’clock 

. and to start work then is no good’’—and “must go to bed at one o’clock 
which is very annoying when one is just going nicely one has to go to bed, that’s 
not good, but we shall see. This summer we shall arrange things differently 
or there will be a row in the business.” Later the same year, after Engels had 
written for Marx an article on military matters to be published in an American 
paper, Marx writes praising the article but says haw concerned he is that Engels 
should work so hard. “Especially if I had known that you would be working into 
the night I would rather have let the whole thing go to Hell.” 


He was very much attached to his mother, and when accepting, unwillingly. 
the arrangement with his brothers after the death of his father he wrote to tell 
her that he would harbour no grudge: “I can get a hundred businesses, but never 
another mother.” When he had finished with the firm he told her: “Since yesterday 
I have been a different chap. and ten years younger. This morning, instead of 
going into the gloomy city, I walked for some hours in the fields in beautiful 
weather; and at my writing table in a comfortably furnished room, where one 
can open the windows without blackening everything with smoke, with flowers 
in the window and a few trees in front of the house, work. is very different from 


work in my gloomy room in the warehouse looking out on the yard of a public- 
house.” 
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Marx’s youngest daughter, Eleanor, was staying at Engels’ house at the 
time and she describes the scenes on that day, “I shall never forget the triumphant 
‘For the last time!’ which he shouted as he drew on his top-boots in the morning 
to make his last journey to business. Some hours later, when we were standing 
at the door waiting for him, we saw him coming across the little field opposite 
his home. He was flourishing his stick in the air, and singing, and laughing all 
over his face.” To Marx, Engels wrote “Hurrah! From to-day no more of the 
doux commerce. 1 am a free man.” All this gives some inkling of the sacrifice 
this great thinker and revolutionary, this man of science and learning made by 
devoting himself to “this penny-grabbing” in order that his friend could give his 
whole time to the cause of communism. His connections with the firm were only 
finally severed however some five years later when he sent the following letter 
hitherto unpublished to his late partner, Mr. Godfrey Ermen. 


London, Ist June, 1874. 
*Dear Sir, 


A fortnight’s absence from London, and subsequently a slight cut in my 
hand which however disabled me for some time from writing have caused some 
delay in my replying to your letter of the 16th April. 


When in 1869, we discussed the conditions on which ultimately I left the 
business, I certainly gave you reason to hope that, even after the lapse of the 
five years stipulated, I might consent to allow you to retain my name in the firm. 
But this was always made dependent upon certain contingencies. 


Had these contingencies been realised, I should have been quite willing, on 
application, to allow you to continue the use of my name in the firm. But 
certainly, no word ever uttered by me could have induced you to consider your- 
self entitled to continue using my name after the 30th instant as a matter of 
course, and without my express permission. 


The principal amongst these contingencies were: 


1. That there should occur no collisions between the Manchester house, and 
that of my brothers in Barmen. I am glad to say, that none such have 
occurred, and that moreover from what I heard of my brothers last 
Autumn, none such are likely to occur, the two houses scarcely ever coming 
into competition. 


2. That Mr. Aston’s view as to my not incurring any liability should prove 
correct. 


Now I have consulted upon this point ever so many lawyers, and they are 
one and all unanimous as to my responsibility for all the debts of the firm so 
long as I allow my name to remain in the firm. 


If you would be good enough to send me Mr. Aston’s opinion on the point 
written by himself, I believe I could make short work of this misunderstanding. 


The point is so notorious, that it is laid down in plain terms in all handbooks 
on the law of partnership. I quote from one by a barrister of high reputation: 
“If any retiring partner consent to be held out to the public as connected with the 
firm, as for instance by allowing his name to be written over the shop, or used 
in the advertisements or invoices of the firm, he will continue to be liable.” So 
that if there can be anything positive in English law (which I should not risk 
to assert) it must be this point. 


But even supposing Mr. Aston be right on this point, and all the other lawyers 
wrong the contrary opinion of the others would merely prove the point to be such 
a knotty one that, if the very improbable case now under consideration should 
ever occur, and if my money should not go to the creditors, it would surely go to 
the Chancery Lawyers. 


However I shall be quite willing to give my consent to the old firm being 
continued for a period not extending beyond the 30th June 1875, on the condition 


*We are indebted to Messrs. Aston Harwood, San Garde & Green, Solicitors, 
Manchester, for permission to publish this letter. 
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of your giving me a distinct promise, that after the 30th September 1875, my 
name shall not any longer appear as that of a partner on any goods sent out by 
the firm. 


_. You see I am quite willing to do everything to facilitate the change of firm, 
giving you the use of my name there, where it is of most value to you, on the 
tickets and wrappers, for three months longer than you ask for. 


Hoping that this letter will find you in good health and spirits. 
I remain, 


Yours very truly, 


(Sig.) F. ENGELS. 
G. Ermen, Esq. 


MANCHESTER 
“It is a little incident of her history which Manchester may 


remember with some pride.” 
(Manchester Guardian Editorial, 27.12.1913). 


Engels’ first address in Manchester was 70, Great Ducie Street, Strangeways, 
from where he moved to No. 48 after about two years. About 1858 he went to 
live at No. 6 Thorncliffe Grove, Oxford Road (opposite the Manchester Royal 
Infirmary) and at the end of 1862 he moved to 252, Hyde Road, which was then 
only a few doors away from the prison. For a very short period he lived in 
Tenent Street. Ardwick, and then for the last five years of his life in Manchester 
he lived at 86, Mornington Street, Stockport Road, Ardwick. 


Throughout the whole of his life in Manchester he was of necessity, forced 
to maintain the status of a business man—meeting the manufacturing and com- 
mercial leaders of the City as well as the buyers and sellers who came to the 
town, on terms of equality and for this purpose he needed separate suitable living 
accommodation. For his private life, for his revolutionary activities and scientific 
studies he wanted the intimacy and atmosphere directly opposite to that which 
he found in his business world. 


He refused the manufacturers and capitalists of Manchester any intimacy 
or knowledge of his life’s work. They knew nothing of his great intellectual 
abilities. To them he was an able man of commerce and a decent fellow, nothing 
more. His association with them was mainly business and his social contact was 
very limited; he would go riding with them for he loved to ride a horse and 
regarded it as excellent practice for an artillery man. He always felt exhilarated 
after taking part in a hunt to which he went with or without invitation—Marx 
was always nervous when he learned that Engels was going out riding and he 
never ceased urging Engels to leave off, especially since Engels had once had 
a fall and suffered a fracture. He was a member of two or three of the bourgeois 
clubs and societies in Manchester which apart from the Schiller-Anstalt—a 
German Community Cultural club—were mainly used as a cover for his 
correspondence with Marx at times when the authorities tended to show too 
keen an interest in the two of them. We find, for example, Engels telling Marx 
in a letter dated October 16th, 1852, to send correspondence to Dr. J. W. Hudson, 
Secretary, Atheneum Club, Manchester. 


In November, 1859, the German Community in Manchester held a festival 
in the Free Trade Halli to commemorate the Centenary of Schiller, and as a result 
formed the Schiller-Anstalt. At first Engels intended to remain aloof, though his 
nephew was the first President and chief organiser of the club. Later he took a 
more active part and in 1864 became President, remaining in office for four years. 
during which period the club prospered, particularly the library which had 4,000 
volumes by the end of his term of office. 


Engels liked life. He-was a brilliant conversationalist, and could tell or listen 
to a good story. He was cheerful and he liked a drink, but none of this would 
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he share with the manufacturers. For him—as with the workers to-day life 
commenced when he had finished his work. Then he would enjoy the company 
of his wife and his friends, his dog, Dido, and he liked jolly companions. On 
the other hand he worked hard at his studies and his writing, and maintained 
an enormous correspondence with his friends in all parts of the world. He had 
a knowledge of many languages and it is said he always corresponded in the 
language of his correspondent. He knew how to make the best use of his time 
and is reputed never to have been subject to depression because he never doubted 
the task to which he had dedicated his life. 


The walls of two of his rooms were lined with books which he kept in order 
and indexed and he was a regular and well-known customer in the old bookshops 
of Manchester. He visited Cheetham’s Hospital where he found a valuable library 
with many rare manuscripts and printed volumes. local tracts and scrap books; 
it was here that he took Karl Marx when they visited the city together in 1845. 


Engels consistently made use of the materials he was gathering and his 
experiences in Manchester. He wrote for the Socialist and Labour papers both 
in Britain and on the Continent. He wrote for Robert Owen’s paper, The New 
Moral World, for the Chartist papers, the Northern Star and Democratic Review. 
His articles dealt with current events in England, the ten hour bill, etc., drawing 
lessons and pointing the way forward. He also wrote about Socialism and develop- 
ments on the continent. For the continental papers he wrote of the economic 
developments and the class struggle in Britain, drawing lessons for them too. 


In addition, since writing CONDITION OF THE WORKING CLASS IN 
ENGLAND IN 1844, and before leaving Manchester in 1870, he wrote THE 
HOLY FAMILY (with Marx): THE GERMAN IDEOLOGY (with Marx): THE 
COMMUNIST MANIFESTO (with Marx); THE PEASANT WAR _ IN 
GERMANY: REVOLUTION AND COUNTER REVOLUTION IN GERMANY 
(originally published under Marx’s name); PO AND RHINE; SAVOY, NICE 
AND THE RHINE; THE PRUSSIAN MILITARY QUESTION and _ the 
GERMAN LABOUR MOVEMENT. 


During the period Engels spent in Manchester his interest in military science 
increased, and during these twenty vears he wrote for the New York Tribune, 
for German papers and for a number of English papers on current military 
affairs. Around the period of the 1860’s talk of a possible invasion of Britain 
by France led Engels to write articles dealing with the state of military matters 
in England. Of particular interest to us was the series of five articles he wrote 
for the “Volunteer Journal for Lancashire and Cheshire.’ (They were also 
printed in a German Military paper and some were published in America). The 
series was reprinted in pamphlet form, the front cover page runs: 


Price Sixpence. 
ESSAYS. 
Addressed to Volunteers. 
Contents: The History of the Rifle. 
The French Light Infantry. 
Volunteer Artillery. 
Volunteer Engineers. 
A Review of English Riflemen. 
(Reprinted from the “Volunteer Journal for Lancashire and Cheshire.’) 
London. 
W. H. Smith & Son, 186, Strand and 12, Brown Street, Manchester. 1861. 


It was printed by the Guardian Steam Press, and contained 64 pages. The 
preface was written on March 9th, 1861, at Manchester, and signed F.E. The 
Manchester Guardian published many articles by Engels on Military affairs, 
including a series in February, 1864, on the war between Schleswig and Holstein, 
and a further series of articles in June and July, 1866, on the Austro-Prussian War, 
which were headed, “Notes on the War.” 


He referred consistently to military matters in his private correspondence with 
Marx and others, in addition to his public writings. In fact he earned for himself 
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a reputation as an authority on military strategy. Incidentally, he regularly posted 
the “Manchester Guardian” to Marx who carefully folfowed the Cotton industry 
and the movement of the Cotton Markets, as a reading of CAPITAL will show. 


Engels had many friends in Manchester, among the Chartists, the Labour leaders, 
and a few among the scientists and intellectuals. His first acquaintances were 
Charists, particularly Ernest Jones and Julian Harney. Jones, militant Chartist 
leader, famous orator and writer, was sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment for his revolutionary activity in 1848. He was nearer to Marx and Engels 
than any of the others, in spite of his serious vacillations from the point of view 
of Scientific Socialism. Jones died in 1869 and whilst Marx and Engels had said 
some very forthright and uncomplimentary things about him a final judgment was 
given by Engels on the death of Jones in a letter to Marx: 


“Tomorrow, with an enormous procession, Jones is to be buried in the same 
church-yard where Lupus* lies. The fellow is really a loss. His bourgeois phrases 
were only hypocrisy after all, and here in Manchester there is no one who can 
take his place with the workers. They will become completely disintegrated again 
and fall right into the net of the bourgeois. Moreover, he was the only educated 
Englishman among the politicians who was, at bottom, entirely on our side.” 


In 1843, Engels went to Leeds to meet Julian Harney, who was three years 
older than Engels and alteady had a political career behind him. He was intimate 
with political and social conditions on the continent, and maintained contact 
between the Chartists and the Continental revolutionary workers. After the 
collapse of Chartism he was associated with the revolutionary organisations in 
Britain and was a member of the First International. It was Harney who published 
in 1850 the first English translation of the Communist Manifesto in his paper 
the Red Republican—which later became The Friend of the People. 


The impression that Engels made on him on that first visit to Leeds, always 
remained with Harney. Fifty-four years later on the death of Engels, he described 
him as “a slender young man with a look of almost boyish immaturity, who spoke 
remarkably pure English, and said he was keenly interested in the Chartist move- 
ment,” adding that even at seventy-two Engels was just as modest and retiring as 
he had been when he first called on the Northern Star at the age of twenty-two. 
Harney always remained a friend of Marx and Engels, though as in the case of 
Jones, they had no illusions about him. “He has a double spirit: one made for 
him by Frederick Engels, another which is all his own. The first is a kind of 
strait-jacket to him. The other is himself naked and unadorned,” writes Marx 
to Engels. 


A close friend of Engels was Samuel Moore, the man who translated the first 
volume of Marx’s Capital. At first a Manchester cotton spinning manufacturer, he 
later took up law. On the subject of mathematics he seems to have been more than 
equal to Marx and Engels. After Marx’s death, Moore was a constant companion 
of Engels. When Engels died Moore was one of the executors of his will and 
he spoke at the funeral ceremony. 


Another of Engels’ Manchester friends was Dr. Edward Gumpert, “physician 
in chief” to both Marx and Engels. Dr. Gumpert seems to have been an intimate 
and active member of Engels’ associates and visitors to his home. He seems to 
have enjoyed the full confidence of Marx and Engels and taken part with them 
in some of their ventures. On occasions when Marx and his wife visited Engels 
in Manchester they stayed at Dr. Gumpert’s home. 


Among the many other friends of Engels in Manchester, was Wilhelm Wolff 
(the “Lupus” referred to earlier), to whom Marx dedicated the first volume of 
Capital. Born the son of a peasant innkeeper. he rose to the intellectual level 
of Marx and Engels who in their years of exile found him a loyal comrade and 
friend. The last years of his life he spent in the intimate company of Engels. 
He was a teacher in Manchester. He died on May 9th, 1864, and is buried along- 
side Ernest Jones at the little, disused cemetery in Ardwick, Manchester. 


* Lupus was Wilhelm Wolff to whom Marx dedicated the first volume of Capital. 
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Perhaps the most gmportant of Engels’ Manchester friends was Carl 
Schorlemmer, a young German who was brought to Owen's College (now Man- 
chester University) as a private assistant to Professor H. E. Roscoe. His indepen- 
dent work and thought soon established recognition for him. Professor Roscoe 
referring to Schorlemmer’s work says, “ ... his lectures were as full of sound 
matter as an egg is full of meat and his experimental investigations were fruitful 
of good results.’ He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society on the first 
application—a rare event. In 1874 he became Professor of Organic Chemistry, 
the Chair being specially created for him at Owen’s College. He was then the 
only professor of organic chemistry in the country. After his death one of the 
laboratories at Manchester University was named after him. 


It was Schorlemmer who taught Engels his Chemistry. Many of the letters, 
articles, criticisms and materials for books written by Engels dealing with 
Chemistry were checked and approved by Schorlemmer; original letters of Engels 
have marginal notes such as “very good; my own view. C.S.” Engels says (1883) 
he is “ .. . the first authority in the world on his own speciality, the chemistry 
of the simpler hydro-carbons (paraffin and its derivatives). The great textbook of 
chemistry which he published jointly with Roscoe but wrote almost entirely him- 
self (as all chemists know) now takes first place in England and Germany. And 
he has won this position abroad solely by real scientific work and without making 
a single concession to humbug, in a struggle with people who exploited him as 
long as it was possible to do so.” 


Schorlemmer wrote a large number of works both individually and jointly 
with others. Some blazed the trail in his own special field whilst his THE RISE 
AND DEVELOPMENT OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY first published in 1879 
and revised by him before his death in 1892 is described by an eminent British 
Scientist as a classic having “great value for students of the history of science 
to-day. The book shows how a Marxist should write the history of a very technical 
subject. Schorlemmer was not a ‘pure’ organic chemist but was widely interested 
in applied chemistry, organic-chemical industry (dye stuff, etc.).” 


Justice cannot be done to Carl Schorlemmer, his relation with Engels and his 
life in Manchester in this very brief pamphlet. It is to be hoped his story will 
be told by someone well qualified for the task. We cannot however close this 
glimpse of a great man and comrade in arms of Engels without saying that 
Manchester and the Lancashire Cotton Industry owe a great debt to one who 
“won for himself by his original investigations the position of one of the first 
organic chemists of the day” (Roscoe). 


Engels said: “After Marx, Schorlemmer is undoubtedly the most eminent 
man in the European Socialist Party. When I got to know him twenty years 
ago (1863) he was already a communist.” 


COMRADE AND LOVER 


“My wife is a revolutionary Irishwoman.” 
Engels. 


When he visited Manchester in 1842 Engels became acquainted with an Irish 
working class girl, Mary Burns. It was with her that he made his first intimate 
acquaintance with the working class, with her he visited the slums of Manchester 
and saw how the workers lived. It was Mary who introduced him to the proletarian 
circles and activities in Manchester. With her he attended the mass meetings 
which attracted thousands of workers in the Hall of Science in Manchester 
(founded by the supporters of Robert Owen). These meetings deeply impressed 
the young Engels. 


Engels became very attached to Mary Burns. In the summer of 1845 when 
he revisited Manchester for a few weeks with Marx, he took Mary back with him 
to the Continent and from then on she became his constant companion and wife. 
When he returned to Manchester in 1850 they settled down and lived together 
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until she died in January 1863. For twenty years she had been a faithful comrade 
and companion of Engels, as devoted to him as he was to her, sharing his love. 
his confrdence, his joys and activities, enriching his life and work. Mary enlisted 
his help for her own unfortunate people and their revolutionary struggles— 
together they visited Ireland in 1856. 


For many years the household consisted of Engels and Mary, her sister Lizzie 
Burns and their niece. There was a close bond of affection between these four 
people and it was natural that after Engels had suffered the grievous loss of his 
wife and Lizzie the loss of her sister, Lizzie Burns and Engels should be drawn 
closer together by their mutual bond. In fact, Lizzie became his second wife. 
It was of Lizzie Burns that Engels stated to Frau Liebknecht, “my wife is a 
revolutionary Irishwoman.” She like her sister was a Fenian, an Irish Patriot, 
and an active revolutionary. Not only were the Fenian colours (black and green) 
always about the house but she was an active participant in many of the con- 
spiracies planned by the Manchester Fenians, with Frederick Engels a not 
unwilling accomplice. 


Many a hunted revolutionary Irishman found a decent meal and shelter 
in her house. It was she who in 1867 made possible the escape of the leader of 
the attempt to save the ‘““Manchester Martyrs,” the Irish Fenians condemned to 
the gallows. Her whole soul was filled with love of her people. In September, 
1877—-seven years after he had left Manchester-—Lizzie’s health started to decline 
and twelve months later he was once again robbed of his helpmate. Fourteen 
years later he wrote, “She came of real Irish proletarian stock, and the passionate 
feeling for her class, which was instinctive in her, was worth more to me than 
all the blue-stockinged elegances of ‘educated’ and ‘sensitive’ bourgeois girls could 
have been.” 


When Lizzie died Engels was fifty-nine and still in the prime of life. To 
lose her at that moment must have meant a terrible breach in his private life, 
a breach that could not entirely be made good by the multitude of tasks and plans 
that assailed him arising out of his leadership of the International working class 
movement. 


The death of Lizzie was a turning point in his life. With the death of Mary 
had passed away his youth, with the passing of Lizzie he faced the remaining 
years of his life without one who could be both comrade and lover. 


There is no doubt that his life first with Mary and then with Lizzie influenced 
him in relation to Ireland. In 1869 Engels again visited Ireland, this time with 
Lizzie and Jenny Marx. It was during this visit that he decided to write a social 
history of the country, and among his papers after his death were found the 
first two parts of the four he had planned. The first was entitled “Natural Con- 
ditions,” and the second, “Ancient Ireland.” The third on the English Conquest 
and the fourth on the English domination were not found. Engels opposes the 
idea that the people of Ireland should be driven overseas so that their country 
should supply Britain with meat and butter. England’s invasion of Ireland “cheated 
Ireland out of her whole development and threw her back hundreds of years.” 


He describes Ireland in these words. “Gendarmes, priests, lawyers, bureau- 
crats, squires in pleasing profusion and a total absence of any and every industry, 
so that it would be difficult to understand what all these parasitic growths found to 
live on if the misery of the peasants did not supply the other half of the picture.” 


“TI never thought famine could have such tangible reality. Whole villages are 
devastated, and there among them lie the splendid parks of the lesser landlords, 
who are almost the only people still living there, mostly lawyers. Famine, emigra- 
tion and clearances together have accomplished this. There are not even cattle to 
be seen in the fields. The land is an utter desert which nobody wants.” 


“The people .. . are no longer at home in their own country,” he remarks 
teferring to the demoralisation brought about by this policy of consistent 
oppression to the nation as a whole. Engels describes the demoralisation of the 
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aristocracy too, and says, “These fellows ought to be shot.” Marx in letters 
to Engels outlines a programme for the Irish. Self-government and independence 
from England. For the English workers he says, “ . . . the national emancipation 
of Ireland is no question of abstract justice or human sympathy but the first 
condition of their own emancipation.” 


Engels had unlimited admiration for the Irish revolutionaries. “What people! 
They haven’t a penny to lose, more than half of them have not a shirt to their 
back, they are real proletarians and sans-culottes—and Irish besides—wild, 
ungovernable, fanatical Gaels. Nobody knows what the Irish are like unless he 
has seen them. If I had two hundred thousand Irish, I could overthrow the 
whole British monarchy.” He must have had in mind Mary and Lizzie when he 
described the Irish climate. ‘““The weather, like the inhabitants, is full of violent 
contrasts: the sky is like an Irish woman’s face, rain and sunshine succeed each 
other suddenly and unexpectedly, and there is none of the humdrum greyness 
of England.” 


MARX AND ENGELS 


“Ancient legends tell of various touching examples of friendship. 
The European proletariat may say that its science was created by 
two scholars and fighters, whose relations surpass all the most 
touching tales of the ancients concerning human friendship.” 

Lenin. 


Marx and Engels, each in his own way, arrived at Communism. They formed 
their conclusions and their views independently and before they finally started 
on their life-long friendship. From the moment that Engels visited Marx for the 
second time towards the end of 1844 to the day of Marx’s death there existed 
a living unity between them—rather it can be said they lived a single intellectual 
life. Marx and Engels both had strongly developed personalities, who differed 
the one from the other as much as they differed in appearance and temperament. 
Marx was broad and swarthy, Engels tall and blond, but each readily recognised 
that they were both travelling the same road and that they had qualities which 
were complementary to each other. Each knew that, together, uniting their know- 
ledge and their strength, they would achieve more than if they travelled indepen- 
dently. In this partnership each made specific contributions—Marx devoted himself 
to a deep and thorough study of political economy* and published his book 
CAPITAL—the greatest work on political economy ever written, Engels concen- 
trated on general scientific questions, on particular sciences like military science, 
on events of the past and the present—explaining them in the light of the 
materialist conception of history and the economic theories of Marx. 


Lenin says, “The great world-wide historical service of Marx and Engels 
lies in the fact that they proved by scientific analysis the inevitability of the down- 
fall of capitalism and its transition to communism under which there will be no 
more exploitation of man by man.” Engels wrote, “We are now rapidly approach- 
ing a stage in the development of production at which the existence of these 
classes has not only ceased to be a necessity, but becomes a positive hindrance 
to production.” “By more and more transforming the great majority of the popula- 
tion into proletarians, the capitalist mode of production brings into being the force 
which. under penalty of its own destruction, is compelled to carry out this 
revolution.” Productive Labour, instead of being a means to the subjection of 
men, will become a means to their emancipation. “The appropriation by society 
of the means of production will put an end not only to the artificial restraints on 
production which exist to-day, but also to the positive waste and destruction of 


*It was Engels who during his first visit to Manchester sent a series of articles 
to the Rheinische Zeitung dealing with economic conditions in Manchester and 
England which aroused Marx’s realisation of the importance and role of the 
economic factors in Capitalist Society. 
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productive forces and products which is now the inevitable accompaniment of 
production and reaches its zenith in crises. Further, it sets free for society as 
a whole a mass of means of production and products by putting an end to the 
senseless luxury and extravagance of the present ruling class and its political 
representatives.” Engels upheld and popularised Marx’s political economy and 
emphasised the inseparable connection that exists between the economic and 
political struggle of the proletariat. At the same time he waged a merciless 
struggle against those who taught “class peace,” the state “expressing the common 
interests of the people,” standing above classes, he exposed the reformist nature 
of these “true Socialists,” their adaptation to the Capitalist State, their betrayal 
of the proletarian revolution. What confirmation these days bring of the teach- 
ings of Engels on the State, of the treachery of the Labour leaders, of the 
whittling down on the democratic liberties of the people won by long years of 
desperate struggle. 


Marx and Engels taught the working class to become class conscious; they 
substituted science for dreams. Engels showed how scientific socialism illuminates 
the whole past, present and future of human society, it shows the proletariat 
what the exploited and enslaved classes were before it, what it is itself, and what 
it must become. Hence Engels taught the workers: act in accordance with this 
revolutionary theory, fight for the proletarian dictatorship, and your emancipa- 
tion will mean the emancipation of all humanity, the end of all exploitation, 
oppression and violence! But without the leadership of its own independent 
political Party the proletariat cannot achieve victory in this struggle. Engels 
urged the necessity of a political party of the proletariat, of a political struggle for 
the dictatorship of the working class. This idea of the unity of revolutionary 
theory and revolutionary action runs like a red thread through all Engels’ scientific 
works, through all his polemical articles and Party directives. 


How close these two men were, how interwoven in the work of one was 
the contribution of the other can be seen in the immortal COMMUNIST MANI- 
FESTO written in 1847 and published in the following year, and in the monu- 
mental but ever fresh Correspondence. For forty years (1844-1883) Marx and 
Engels corresponded. For twenty of these, Engels was writing from Manchester. 
At times they wrote almost daily and covered an amazing range of subjects. They 
wrote with absolute freedom and without restraint, nor was their correspondence 
on an abstract theoretical plane. Certainly they dealt with theoretical questions. 
but they also dealt with the actual practical revolutionary struggle then taking 
place. Indeed the correspondence has been described as a huge mirror in which 
can be clearly seen the events of those forty years. When Marx had completed 
and sent to the printer the first volume of CAPITAL, Engels wrote saying he 
would get gloriously drunk the day “your damn book appears.” Marx writes 
back hoping he won’t get too drunk but adds with much feeling: “This has 
been possible thanks to you alone. Without your self-sacrifice for me I could 
never possibly have done the enormous work for the three volumes.” 


When Marx died, Engels writing to friends said, “The greatest mind in our 
Party had ceased to think, the strongest heart that I have ever known had ceased 
to beat.” “ ... mankind is shorter by a head, and the greatest head of our time 
at that.” Engels always placed himself behind Marx; it was his role to “play 
second fiddle” and this role which he recognised at the beginning of their partner- 
ship, he maintained to the very end. When congratulations showered on him from 
all parts of the world on his seventieth birthday he said. “No one knows better 
than I that most of this homage is not due to me and my service. It is my destiny 
to reap the fame and honour which was sown by a greater than I, Karl Marx.” 
So great was this incomparable friendship that a tragic incident arising out of 
the terrible poverty Marx was experiencing which, had it occurred in the lives 
of two ordinary mortals would have spelt doom to their partnership, was soon 
overcome, forgiven and forgotten. 


Engels in the main maintained Marx, but his earnings until he left the 
business in Manchester were barely sufficient to do this and meet his own personal 
and domestic expenses. Consequently until Engels’ retirement Marx’s life was 
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one long struggle against poverty and want, against a never-ending stream of 
bailiffs, creditors, landlords and “the whole mob.” 


It was at a moment of extreme ill-fortune for the Marx family that Engels’ 
first wife, Mary Burns, died in the first week of January, 1863. 


Engels sent a brief note to Marx—“Mary is dead . . . Quite suddenly. Heart 
disease or stroke. . . I can’t tell you how I feel. The poor girl loved me with 
all her heart.” Marx writes back the following day, “The news of Mary’s death 
surprised me as much as it caused me grief. She was very good-natured, witty 
and was very fond of you,” he adds, “The devil knows there is nothing but bad 
luck these days in our circles.” He then goes on to relate the desperate conditions 
existing in his house, and appeals for help. He adds a postscript asking where 
will Engels go now that he had lost the home where he was “free and out of 
reach of this filthy world.” 


On receipt of this letter Engels felt hurt, thinking that Marx was treating 
his loss coolly. He let some days go by then replied, saying, “All my friends, 
even my philistine acquaintances, have shown me on this occasion, which-— 
heaven knows—has hit me pretty hard, more sympathy and friendship than I 
could expect.” He then turns to the problem of his friend and outlines what he 
can and cannot do at that moment and ends, “J shall do my share.” 


Marx did not reply for eleven days. ‘I considered it best to let some time 
pass before I replied to you.” Marx assures his friend that he regretted his letter 
the moment he had posted it and pleads with Engels not to accuse him of heart- 
lessness. “My wife and children will testify that when I got your letter early in 
the morning I was as shaken as if it had been the death of my nearest and 
dearest. But when I wrote you at night I was under the influence of a very 
desperate set of circumstances.” In such situations he usually had recourse “to 
cynicism.” He refers to the impossible position they are in “roasting by the little 
fire where head and heart are worn away.” His wife he tells Engels has now 
agreed to his proposal that the two elder girls should get jobs whilst he and his 
wife and the youngest child would move into a tenement lodging house. This 
would enable him to regain his dignity, he would be able to get some peace. Engels 
replied the following day. Though still hurt. he had got over his anger of the 
first days of the incident. “Thank you for your frankness. You will understand 
what an impression your letter made on me. No one can live for so many years 
with a woman without feeling terribly moved by her death. I feel that with her 
I have buried the last of my youth . . . I tell you the letter was on my mind for 
a whole week, I couldn’t forget it. Never mind, your last letter made it up, and 
I am glad that I haven't by losing Mary also lost my oldest and best friend as 
well. Now, to turn to your affairs. . . 


Engels would not hear of Marx’s proposals. After discussing possible methods 
of raising money, he says that by “a very daring stroke” he had got hold of £100 
which he was sending him. Marx replied, “I can’t be thankful enough for such 
great and unexpected help . . . in my own mind I did not need new proof of 
your friendship.” “I can tell you without evasion that, in spite of the pressure 
under which I have been living for these last weeks, nothing worried me nearly 
so much as the fear of a break in our friendship.” ‘Women are strange creatures, 
even those who are equipped with a lot of sense. In the morning my wife cried 
about Mary and your loss, so that she forgot her own misfortunes which 
culminated on that day. and in the evening she believed that there was nobody 
in the world who could suffer like us, who didn’t have the bailiffs in and didn’t 
have children. . . ” 


Writing of Engels’ relationship with Marx, Lenin says, “This stern fighter 
and strict thinker possessed a deeply loving soul.” 
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AFTER MANCHESTER 


“After his friend, Karl Marx, Engels was the most remarkable 
scientist and teacher of the modern proletariat in the whole 
civilised world.” Lenin. 


Engels left Manchester towards the end of 1870 and settled in Regent’s Park 
Road, London, less than a fifteen minute walk from where Marx lived. Engels 
was not yet fifty and the next twenty-five years of his life were to be spent in 
constant and vigorous activity. He was immediately elected to the Executive 
Council of the First International and took an active part in its work. He 
further developed his studies in military science and wrote a large number of 
articles. In this period he wrote his famous book. ANTI-DUHRING, in which 
the Communist world outlook of Dialectical Materialism is propounded; THE 
HOUSING QUESTION; THE LABOUR MOVEMENT IN BRITAIN (series 
of articles written for the Labour Standard); THE ORIGIN OF THE FAMILY, 
PRIVATE PROPERTY AND THE STATE; THE DIALECTICS OF NATURE; 
LUDWIG FEUERBACH. After the death of Marx in 1883 he undertook the 
stupendous task of completing and editing volumes II and TIf of Marx’s 
CAPITAL. To all this must be added the large number of articles, prefaces, 
revisions of translations. and correspondence (the Marx-Engels correspondence 
alone contained 1,386 letters) that Engels was occupied with. 


Until the day of the death of Marx, Engels maintained a daily contact. as 
he had previously done by correspondence. To the very end the life work of these 
two great and gifted men was their common cause. Jointly they had written 
the COMMUNIST MANIFESTO. Together they worked out the main principles 
of the communist understanding of world history, of how and why changes in 
society have taken place. Together they made an exhaustive examination of 
capitalist society and the position of the working class in that society. 


They proved that it was the oppression of one class by another and the 
consequent struggles between classes in a given society that resulted in the 
oppressed class finally over-throwing the oppressing class thus bringing into 
existence a new social order. They showed that the modern working class through 
its struggle to defend its own interests bv the formation of Trade Unions, 
Co-operatives and its own independent class party would finally end capitalism 
and the exploitation of man by man and bring into existence a new socialist 
svstem of societv, where classes will no longer exist. All these ideas Marx and 
Engels embodied in the large number of works which they wrote, both jointly 
and separatelv. while never at anv time in their lives neglecting the immediate 
struggles and interests of the workers. During the most valuable part of Engels’ 
life and work he lived in Manchester. The special service he rendered Manchester 
was that he made a detailed and penetrating study of the lives and conditions of 
the. working class of Manchester and Lancashire and exposed the rottenness of 
the factory svstem with its violent exploitation of the workers. Of course. the 
tuling class and labour leaders in this country have never shown any interest in 
these two great leaders of the working class—except during their lifetime to spy 
on them, to versecute and hound them, and since their deaths to vilify and slander 
them, and fight their ideas. 


On Mondav. August Sth, 1895. Engels breathed his last. It was his express 
wish that no public ceremony or demonstration take place and that the funeral 
should be private. Reporting the funeral. the Manchester Guardian savs: “The 
gathering was in no sense a public one. invitations to be present having been 
practically confined to those who were in the habit of visiting Herr Engels’ house.” 
Samuel Moore and manv representatives of the International Socialist movement 
spoke. “The different addresses dealt mainlv with the unique position occupied 
by Engels as advisor-in-chief to the Social Democratic leaders in almost every 
European Countrv ... The funeral had thus an international character such 
as has not been known in England for many vears.” The body was cremated 
and the ashes thrown into the sea five miles off Eastbourne. Thus ended the 
life of one of the founders of Modern Scientific Socialism. one who not only 
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had a profound belief in the future, but who dedicated his whole life to the 
struggle to win that future. Together, Marx and Engels faced the whole 
reactionary capitalist world. Equal to the task, never faltering, never wavering in 
their faith, parrying blows and dealing terrific counter-blows—they blazed a trail 
in history and human society, soon to be followed by equally brilliant pupils, 
Lenin and Stalin, so that to-day the great principles elaborated by them govern 
the lives of nearly eight hundred million people. 


The name of Frederick Engels will always be cherished by the English work- 
ing class and particularly by the proletariat of Manchester and District. To the 
very end he held firmly the belief that the English working class will move to 
Socialism and will find its rightful place in the forefront of the revolutionary 
movement of the world’s workers. In 1892 he wrote: 


“ 


. . the English working class is moving . . . it moves now and 
then with an over-cautious mistrust of the name of Socialism, 
while it gradually absorbs the substance; and the movement 
spreads and seizes one layer of the workers after another. . . 
if the pace of the movement is not up to the impatience of some 
people, let them not forget that it is the working-class which 
keeps alive the finest qualities of the English character, and that, 
if a step in advance is once gained in England, it is, as a rule, 
never lost afterwards.” 


Published by the Lancashire and Cheshire Communist Party, 94, Rusholme Road, 
Manchester, 13, and Printed by Crafton Press Ltd. (T.U.), Crafton Street, Leicester. 
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